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Loyalty and Liberty in 1948 
* 


Mr. Jounson: What about loyalty and liberty in 1948? Will 1948 be 
known as the year of the big fright? Throughout much of our history 
the United States has been the hope of a free world. The United States 
has been unique because of the opportunity offered all types of people 
to get ahead and for the freedom allowed divergent peoples and ideas 
to mix and to mingle. Is the traditional freedom of Americans to think 
as they please endangered in 1948 by recent developments? Who is a 
loyal American? Is there a conflict between loyalty and liberty in 1948? 
| Douglas, from your own combat experiences in the Pacific and your 
jexperiences during the last two years, what is the state of loyalty and 


jliberty today? 


Mr. Douctas: The past war has shown two very reassuring things: 
iFirst, that the overwhelming mass of the American people, I believe, 
jare not only loyal but also deeply devoted to the welfare of this country. 
e saw this proved beyond a shadow of doubt by the way men and 
jwomen both inside and outside the armed services gave everything 
ey had for our country. This supply of patriotism has neither been 
‘exhausted nor diminished in peacetime. Secondly, underneath all the 
‘Erothy talk there is a strong desire on the part of the great masses of 
the American people for liberty and a refusal to let the weak be pushed 
‘round. Thus, during the last war we preserved our civil liberties; no 
‘bne took the law into his own hands (as in World War I); if people 
avere thought guilty, they were indicted, given a free trial, and allowed 
tvery legitimate, and sometimes even more than a legitimate, defense. 
Che press was left almost absolutely free; indeed, it was sometimes 
‘iven a dangerous liberty in betraying military secrets. 

I feel certain that this desire for liberty still burns very deeply in 
the hearts of Americans and that fundamentally America is committed 
oth to loyalty and to liberty. 


Mr. Jounson: As a student of society, Wirth, do you see any conflict 
Weveloping between loyalty and liberty in 1948? 


| Mr. Wirtu: I definitely do. Of course, I agree with Douglas that 
atriotism and loyalty are not the monopoly of any one group or section 
£ our people. During the war all our people gave generously of their 
1 
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blood and their treasure. But now that the war is over, as after the last 
war, there are signs that we are again developing mass hysteria and that 
we are embarking upon an indiscriminate witch hunt. The problem 
is, as the President’s Committee on Civil Rights, in a report entitled 
“To Secure These Rights,” has said about the dismissal of federal em- 
ployees, “more than the civil rights of our two million federal workers— 
important as they are—is involved. All Americans are bound to be 


affected by what is done.”* 
Mr. JoHnson: Since you have brought up the civil liberties of our. 


federal employees, let us turn to a member of President Truman’s Loy- 
alty Review Board, Charles E. Merriam. Some papers recently have | 
given the impression that the Loyalty Review Board, as it looks into 
the loyalty of two million federal employees, is going to conduct a witch 
hunt. Why have a Loyalty Review Board? Why is a Loyalty Review 
Board necessary? 


Mr. Merriam: The President and the Congress thought it possible 
that there are present, in the service of our government, employees who 
are disloyal to the country. One of the specific reasons for this conclu- 
sion was the astonishing revelations regarding the betrayal of atomic-; 
energy secrets in the neighboring Dominion of Canada. | 


Mr. Dovetas: I think that that is true. The refusal of the Soviet 
government to play decent international politics—and its aggressive: 
policy—has frightened many Americans. In this connection the recent: 
case of Carlos Marzoni, in the State Department, has frightened people., 
Here was a man who, by the testimony produced at his trial and by his: 
behavior since, is quite obviously a Communist, and yet he had been able 
to get into the State Department. 


Mr. WirtH: But no matter what people are being accused of, an 
whether they are guilty or not, here in this country, under our traditions, 


1See Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Walter White, and Louis Wirth, Civil Rights an 
Loyalty, a “University of Chicago Rounp TasLe” pamphlet, No. 505, broadcast November 
23, 1947, which contains a special supplement of selected excerpts from “To Secure 
These Rights.” | 


The University of Chicago Rounp Tasxe. Published weekly. 10 cents a copy; full-year sub- 
scription, 52 issues, three dollars. Published by the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Entered as second-class matter January 3, 1939, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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they are entitled to a fair hearing. I would like to know from Merriam, 
as a member of that Board, whether this Loyalty Review Board has some 
definition of what they mean by “loyalty.” 


Mr. MerrraM: I would like to take a moment, if I might, to state what 
the program of the Loyalty Board is. 


Mr. Jounson: Go right ahead. 


Mr. Merriam: The President, under congressional authority, has 
directed that a searching investigation be made to ascertain the ‘facts; 
and he has directed the appointment of a Loyalty Review Board to 
supervise all inquiries into the loyalty of federal government employees 
and all applicants for employment in the federal government. This will 
involve the examination of some one million five hundred thousand 
federal employees and, in the next year or so, of some seven hundred 
thousand applicants. Any employee cases will be first considered by 
loyalty boards, one or more to be appointed in each agency. Applicant 
and new employee cases will be first considered by the appropriate loyalty 
board of the Civil Service Commission. Employees may appeal their 
cases to agency or department heads. Cases come to the Loyalty Review 
| Board after agency-head decisions or, in the case of applicants, after deci- 
sion by the Commission’s appropriate loyalty board. 


Mr. Jounson: That is administration, but how about the question 
which Wirth raises of the definition of “loyalty”? Have you done so 
on your Board? 


| Mr. Wirtu: Unless the Board does, what are you going to adjudicate? 
-} What are you going to hear? What is loyalty? 


Mr. Merriam: The President, in his Executive Order, said that persons 
(temployed in the federal service must be of complete and unswerving 
loyalty to the United States; that the United States must afford maxi- 
,mum protection against infiltration of disloyal persons into its em- 
ployment; and, at the same time, that there be given equal protection to 
ithe loyal employees of the United States from unfounded accusations 
of disloyalty. 


i 


¥ 


if 


Mr. WirtH: Now, Merriam, you and I would agree, I am sure, that 
it is a very severe punishment to be discharged from the government 
“for disloyalty. What is your definition of loyalty? 


at 
hy 
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Mr. Merriam: The definition, in the instructions given by the Loy- 
alty Review Board to the other numerous boards scattered throughout 
the land, employed the following language: “Advocacy of whatever 
change in the form of government or the economic system of the United 
States, or both, however far-reaching such change may be, is not dis- 
loyalty unless that advocacy is coupled with the advocacy or approval, 
either singularly or in council with others, of the use of unconstitutional 
means to effect such change.” 

Furthermore, to quote from another passage of these instructions to 
the boards: “The welfare of the civil service, upon the wisdom, imagina- 
tion and morale of which the security of the United States is dependent, 
requires that all employees and all who may aspire to become employees 
of the Government should not only be, but feel, free to join, affiliate 
or associate with, support or oppose any organization, liberal or con- 
servative, which is not disloyal.” 


Mr. WirtH: That satisfies one of the questions which I have as to 
the standards for loyalty. But what about the other question? What 
protections are there for those who are under investigation? That is to 
say, to put it in the language of the President’s Commission’s Report 
on Civil Rights, “It is important that the procedure by which the loyalty 
of an accused federal worker is determined be a fair, consistently applied, 
stated due process [that famous old phrase]. Specific rules of evidence 
should be laid down. Each employee should have the right to a bill of 
particular accusations; representation by counsel at all examinations or 
hearing; the right to subpoena witnesses and documents; a stenographic 
report of proceedings; a written decision; and time to prepare a written 
brief for appeal. And competent and judicious people should have the 
responsibility for administering the program.” 


Mr. Merriam: There are other essential points of our definition of | 
loyalty which I will not have time to give, apparently, and I hasten on, | 


then, to answer your question as to what protections there are for those 


under investigation. In all cases in which evidence indicates that removal | 
action might be warranted, the Board shall serve the incumbent or ex- 
cepted employee with a notice in writing, stating the charges against | 
him in factual detail, setting forth with particularity the facts and cir- | 
cumstances relating to the charges so far as security considerations will | 
permit, in order to enable the employee to submit his answer, defense, 


or explanation. 
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Mr. Douctas: That is extremely important because some parts of the 
press have given an opposite impression and have implied that people 
will not be able to see the charges which are leveled against them. What 
you say is very reassuring. Has that been given proper publicity, do 
you think? 


Mr. Merriam: Of course, there have been no trials or proceedings so 
far. But all that anyone can go on is these directives which have been 
given in advance to the agencies which are about to undertake the 
hearings. 


Mr. JoHNson: Since the accused person can know the charges, will 
he be confronted with the witnesses who have given the evidence against 
him? 


Mr. Merriam: He will have the right to bring in his own witnesses. 
The government can bring in its witnesses. He can confront all the 
witnesses except where considerations of security would forbid. 


Mr. Douctas: What do you mean by “security”? 


Mr. Merriam: In certain cases which will be developed, the F.B.I. 
will not wish, apparently, to disclose the identity of what they call 
“undercover” men. 


tified, would not be useful in the future and might be beaten up by 
the Commies if they testified ? 


Mr. Merriam: Right. Or that confidential sources of information 
pel not be disclosed. 


Mr. Wirt: I think that we would all agree that the government has 
to protect itself in a time like this, or any other time for that matter, but 
I should like to raise the question of whether we are going to have 
} wholesale charges that people are subversive merely because they belong 
to certain organizations which somebody does not like. In other words, 
is membership in organizations in itself treated as evidence of disloyalty? 


Mr. Douctas: Because of the fear that those undercover men, if iden- 
} 
| 
| 
} 


! 
lf 


| Mr. Merriam: I must, however, go just a little bit farther with this 
| other question before answering the question you have raised. The 
| person who is under investigation is entitled to have his own wit- 
| ane to have his own counsel, and to have a transcript of the pro- 


| 
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ceedings in the hearing, including the charges. Furthermore, the Board 
has made this special provision directed to the local boards, namely: 
“The Board shall take into consideration the fact that the employee may 
have been handicapped in his defense by the non-disclosure to him of 
confidential information or by the lack of opportunity to cross-examine 
persons constituting such sources of information.” That is in case there 
is one of these instances of the withholding of information but that 
does not mean, however, that there may not be plenty of witnesses, 
either summoned by the government or summoned by the man who is 
under investigation. 


Mr. Dovetas: That is very satisfactory. What do you say to Wirth’s 
question as to whether membership in certain associations is to be in 
itself ground for dismissal? 


Mr. Merriam: The Executive Order of the President required that 
the Attorney-General submit a list of subversive organizations which is 
to be disseminated to the various local investigating bodies. And the 
Attorney-General has submitted a list of about a hundred such organi- 
zations. 

The President, however, in his statement of about a month ago, de- 
clared specifically that membership in none of these organizations is 
to be taken as conclusive. It is only a part of the general evidence that 
may be taken, and it may or may not be significant. The Attorney- 
General said the same thing in his submission of this list. 


Mr. Jonson: According to your own statement, then, one must be 


a revolutionary; or these organizations themselves must believe in | 


bloody revolution before they can be called disloyal under the Board’s 
directives. 


Does the Loyalty Review Board regard the present directives as final — 


or just largely experimental? 


Mr. Merriam: I am glad you asked that question. These directives. 


are preliminary to the beginning of the consideration of cases. They 


are experimental. When the Board has had a number of actual cases, 


then they will review these cases. They will consider the nature of the | 
charges, the nature of the evidence, the conduct of the hearing, the argu- | 
ments that were made, and the conclusions which the Board reached. 


Mr. Dovezas: In other words, you intend to improve as you go along. 
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Mr. Merriam: We recognize, as every fair-minded person should, 
that this is a very difficult proceeding. On the one hand, we have due 
process of law as defined by the courts for criminal trials—defense of 
individual liberty. On the other hand, we have legislative inquiry, con- 
gressional or state. 


Mr. Douctas: Which sometimes follows lynch law. 


Mr. Merriam: In between these we have an administrative proceed- 
ing, an administrative hearing, which has to undertake the different job 
of distinguishing and of holding the balance between loyalty and 
liberty. 


Mr. Jounson: Are you satisfied that you have struck the final balance 
between loyalty and liberty in this whole question? 


Mr. Merriam: We have not struck any final balance; this is a trial 
balance. 
It would be very helpful if these directives were widely read and 


~ understood. 


Mr. JoHnson: We have now brought out some of the key points of 
this loyalty investigation. Douglas, how do you define “patriotism”? 


Mr. Douctas: Patriotism, I think, is a genuine love for one’s country, 
a desire to have it prosper both morally and materially, and a willing- 


' ness to work and sacrifice for its best interests. It is tested by deeds, not 


words. 


Mr. WirtH: That definition is good enough for me; but I should 


like to raise the question of whether patriotism, as you define it—and 


/ as I would agree it ought to be defined—does not sometimes go to 


f 


| 


1 


| 
| 
| 


| 


excesses. Do we not oftentimes get things parading in the form of 


- patriotism which are not really patriotism? Is that not a kind of super- 


patriotism? 


Mr. Douctas: I quite agree. There are many people who are always 
shouting to the skies about how patriotic they are and who are also 
always busy attacking the patriotism of others. I think that all decent 
Americans tend to distrust such men as these. Love of country, like 
love of family and love of God, is too precious and holy a thing to be 
cheapened by such parading and such posturing. We are properly re- 


pelled, I think, when we hear men loudly proclaiming how much they 


® 
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love their wives and publicly attacking other husbands as unfaithful. 
And I do not think that the good Lord ever wanted us to boast too 
publicly about our love for him or to attack others as irreligious. 


Mr. Jounson: Obviously, there are different forms of patriotism. 
There is the superpatriotism which you have just been criticizing. What 
about the other extreme? Certainly there is such a thing in society as 
those who do not have enough patriotism. 


Mr. Douctas: Most emphatically so, and sometimes people have been 
too much concentrated in attacking superpatriotism to realize that 
there are people who do not have enough patriotism. I would say that 
there are many who put themselves ahead of their country and that it 
is highly important that we get people to realize that our country’s 
interests should be paramount and that we should not sacrifice those 
interests to ourselves. 


Mr. WirtH: You would agree, though, that patriotism of which 
we are speaking is something which takes place and operates in peace 
as well as in war, would you not? 


Mr. Dovctas: Oh, most certainly so! 


Mr. Wirru: And that it can be demonstrated in very undramatic 
daily sacrifices? 


Mr. Douctas: And sometimes that is the most valuable patriotism 
and the least appreciated. 


Mr. Wirt: And that raises a question in my mind as to what kind 
of groups we belong to and the loyalties that we show toward these 
various groups. It seems to me that a patriotism, as you have pointed 
out, is not necessarily an antagonism to anybody else. We can have 
loyalty to our local community as we can have to our family, to our 
state, and to our nation. And I think that we can have it to the world, too. 


Mr. Jounson: You have made many distinguished studies, Merriam, 
in the field of citizenship and patriotism. Do you like this definition 
that Wirth and Douglas are developing on patriotism? 


Mr. Merriam: We made a number of studies of some ten countries 
several years ago, considering the question of how one makes a good 
citizen—a good Fascist, a good Communist, a good German, a good | 
Austrian.... 
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Mr. Douctas: I would say that a good Fascist is not a good citizen and 
that a Communist is not a good citizen. 


Mr. Merriam: For his type of citizen he may be a good Fascist under 
that system or he may be a good Communist. 


Mr. Douctas: You also studied how to make good Americans, too. 


Mr. Merrram: I did not finish. We also studied how to make a good 
Englishman, a good Frenchman, a good Swiss, or a good American. 


Mr. WirtH: Every country has its own values to which it leads its 
people to be loyal. One of the interesting things which I have seen in 
Merriam’s studies is how much we can learn by a comparative analysis 
of different forms of patriotism and of inculcating patriotism in differ- 
ent countries. 


Mr. Jounson: Actually, then, there are all types of patriotism. For 
instance, there is a parochial patriotism of a very narrow nature, and 
then there is a universal patriotism. Or, to put the problem in another 
way, is an American a good patriot at the same time that he believes 
in the necessities, let us say of the moment, of a world government to ~ 
maintain international peace? 


Mr. WirtH: Most certainly so! As a matter of fact in this interde- 
pendent world in which we live it is essential that people develop some 
fellow-feeling with the human race, some loyalty to a world organiza- 
tion, some sense of world citizenship. Otherwise, the things they do 
locally will be purely artificial and hamstrung. 


Mr. Dovetas: Certainly it is true that you do not have to hate your 
neighbors in order to love your family. On the contrary, you love your 
family better if you live in a community in which neighbors can live 
together peacefully. And it is also true that you love your country better 
and can serve it more effectively if you live in a world of law and 
order than in a world of strife. 


Mr. Merriam: It is my observation in general that a man who does 
not have any loyalty or patriotism for his town or for his neighbor- 
hood, or for whatever groups he is in—often there are many, for most 
people are members of many groups—will not have any loyalty for his 
country or a world organization either. 
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Mr. Dovueras: That is true. These loyalties are not conflicting but 
supplementary and reinforce each other. You must love your family, 
your community, your state, your nation, your world—and these are 
all perfectly compatible with one another. 


Mr. Jounson: There are so many brains on this program here today 
that I would like to find out from you all whether patriotism is suicidal 


in the atomic age. 


Mr. Wirtu: I would say that a patriotism of the parochial, pro- 
visional, bigoted sort, of the type we have already described, is most 
certainly a menace in the atomic age. We have to live in a world which 
is made up of different types of people—in a world which is trying and 
is struggling hard to develop an organization of law and justice. In 
that kind of a world, patriotism of the primitive, tribal sort is obsolete. 


Mr. Merriam: There are those who contend, of course, that in the 
modern age patriotism is on the decline or on the way out. The obser- 
vations of our elaborate studies—this is before the atomic age to be 
sure—were quite the contrary. In modern times one is likely to develop 
a richer and a finer type of loyalty to the groups of which he is a 
member than ever before in the history of mankind. 


Mr. Jounson: Therefore, I would like to raise the question of what 
is threatening patriotism, either in the United States or in the world 
today? After all, in the 1920’s we had a very serious situation in the 
United States where certain superpatriots took the law into their own 
hands and, through the technique of a smear campaign, tried to defeat 
anybody with whom they disagreed. Now, recently, last week to be 
exact, Henry Wallace, when he announced his independent candidacy 
for president to the nation, said that the present Truman Administra- 
tion was attacking civil liberties in this nation. 


Mr. Wirtu: There is no doubt in my mind that one of the threats 
to real loyalty and real patriotism is the development of a witch hunt. 
The trouble is that there is no way to stop such a witch hunt. It starts 
with the people who may be guilty, but it ends up with those who are 
innocent. And, what is more, there are a lot of people who make a 
business or a racket out of that kind of a thing. 


Mr. Merriam: I have just been reading Rebecca West’s The Meaning 
of Treason, and I found it most interesting and helpful, particularly 
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the case of Lord Haw-Haw and how he became so hostile to England, 

in view of what the circumstances were. She shows how it appears 

that it was a type of frustration which grew out of a life which never 
found full expression.? 


Mr. Wirtu: That seems to me to indicate that patriotism and loyalty 
and fellow-feeling are a matter both of personality as well as of social 
conditions. 


Mr. Douetas: Merriam has mentioned the case of Lord Haw-Haw. 
Another traitor in England was John Amery. Amery came from a 
wealthy family, not a poor family like Joyce. He had every advantage 
that England could give him. He was well to do; he was well educated; 
he had social position; but he, too, was a traitor. And, as I studied his 
case, it seemed to me that he became a traitor because he had never 
been taught to sacrifice anything for the nation and that therefore 

nothing in him had ever gone out to his country. 
Mr. Merrra: Just the opposite of the other case? 


) Mr. Dovetas: That is right. 


Mr. WirtH: And one reason why he had not been taught to sacri- 
fice was that he was estranged from his people, estranged from his com- 
munity and his family and his nation and human beings. 


Mr. Douctas: I would say that he became estranged from his com- 
munity because he had never done anything for it. That, I think, 
is the proper sequence of cause and effect. 


Mr. JoHNnson: You all have been talking about patriotism in terms 
of a sense of belonging or a sense of not being a part of the herd, but, 
in 1898, an American magazine defined patriotism in the following 
way: “Men will love their country and look with hopeful assurance at 
the future, when their stomachs are filled and their backs are clothed. 
... You make a patriot out of a man when you make him contented 
and happy.” 

Mr. Wirrtu: I think that there is much to that. Long-lingering griev- 
ances, discrimination, segregation, all sorts of things like that, which 
treat human beings unequally, do develop these feelings of disloyalty 
and these feelings of not wanting to sacrifice. 


2 Rebecca West, The Meaning of Treason (New York: Viking Press, 1947). 
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Mr. Doveras: That embitters the groups which are thus discrim- 
inated against, that is true; and I think that it was Bill Nye who said 
that no one ever shouldered a gun in defense of a boarding-house. But 
it is also true, as I indicated from the case of Amery, that it is neces- 
sary that people should give themselves loyally and unselfishly to the 


community. 


Mr. Merriam: I recall a passage in the Old Testament, “Ephraim 
waxed fat and kicked.” | 


Mr. WirtH: What you are saying is that people must have not merely 
the opportunity to receive but the opportunity to give. 


Mr. Douctas: Which is very important. 


Mr. Jounson: How about differences of point of view in a time o 
crisis? Woodrow Wilson once said that “the most patriotic man.. : 
sometimes the man who goes in the direction that he thinks right even 
when he sees half of the world against him.” 


Mr. Wirtu: My kind of patriotism must include the freedom to 
criticize, and we must tolerate and encourage critical thinking about 
anything which goes on in our nation. 


Mr. Douetas: That is important; that is true. We must have freedom: 
of thought. But we must also all be willing to sacrifice for the common 
cause. I have just been re-reading the greatest book on patriotism in 
American literature, Edward Everett Hale’s The Man without a 


Country. | 
Mr. Merriam: I agree with you on that. 


Mr. Doucras: Most people know the story of the young naval officer 
who cursed the United States and said that he hoped that he never 
heard its name again. His sentence was that he should never hear the 
name of the United States again; and for over fifty years he lived, never 
hearing the name of the United States, never reading about it, and 
existing estranged from his country—the most awful sentence which 
could be passed upon man. 


Mr. WirtH: Douglas, you would agree that we cannot expect pa- 
triotism from slaves. We can expect a true patriotism only from free 
men. And we realize how difficult it is to reconcile loyalty and liberty 
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n a time like this. I think that we have a heritage of freedom to pre- 
erve both for ourselves and for the rest of the world. 


Mr. Jorwnson: In the history of American patriotism two themes 
lave reoccurred. There have been periods of intolerant and hysterical 
1ationalism; then, on the other hand, there have been long periods 
vhen American patriotism has meant fairness toward the other fellow, 
| tolerance of different points of view, open-mindedness, and the wil- 
ingness to deal with the world, not in a hysterical mood but in a 
ommon-sense spirit. 

As long as there are conflicting interests struggling for power, so long 

vill there be different views of patriotism. And, as we Americans ap- 
roach the problem of liberty in 1948, we will do well to remember 
efferson’s words in his first inaugural address: 
) “Equal and exact justice to all men of whatever state or persuasion, 
eligious or political.... Freedom of religion; freedom of the press; free- 
lom of person under the protection of the habeas corpus; and trial by 
uries impartially selected—these principles form the bright constella- 
ion which has gone before us and guided our steps through an age 
f revolution and reformation.” 


eB 


he Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
» without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
tange data and views. The opinion of each speaker 1s his own and in no way involves the 
esponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
he supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and 


‘not to be considered as representing the opimions of the Rounp Tase speakers. 


THE STATEMENT | 
OF THE LOYALTY REVIEW BOARD) 


The President and the Congress 
deem it possible that there are pres- 
ent in the service of our Govern- 
ment, employees who are disloyal to 
the country. The President has, 
therefore, under Congressional au- 
thority, directed that a searching in- 
vestigation be made to ascertain the 
facts, and has directed the appoint- 
ment of a Loyalty Review Board to 
supervise all inquiries into the loyal- 
ty of government employees, and ap- 
plicants for employment. 

The President accordingly issued 
Executive Order 9835 to assure: 
(a) “that persons employed in the 
Federal service be of complete and 
unswerving loyalty to the United 
States”; (4) that the United States 
afford “maximum protection against 
infiltration of disloyal persons into 
the ranks of its employees”; and, at 
the same time that (c) there be given 
equal protection to the loyal em- 
ployees of the United States “from 
unfounded accusations of disloyal- 

Advocacy of whatever change in 
the form of government or the eco- 
nomic system of the United States, 
or both, however far-reaching such 
change may be, is not disloyalty, un- 
less that advocacy is coupled with 


the advocacy or approval, er 
singly or in concert with others, off 
the use of unconstitutional means " 
effect such change. 

In a statement to the press, the: 
President of the United States, on 
November 14, 1947, said with refer+ 
ence to membership in one or more 
of the organizations then still to : 
designated by the Attorney Gener. 
as totalitarian, fascist, communist ort 
subversive: 

“Membership in an organization 
is simply one piece of evidence whichh 
may or may not be helpful in arriv-/ 
ing at a conclusion as to the action) 
which i is to be taken in a particular 
case.’ 

The Attorney General expressed a: 
similar view in the letter to the Loy- 
alty Review Board in which he s 
designated certain organizations. 

The probative value of evidence o 
past or present membership in, affili- 
ation with or sympathetic associatio 
with, any one or more of the organ- 
izations so designated by the Attor- 
ney General can be fairly evaluate 
only after determining, so far as pos- 
sible, the character of the organiza- 
tion, the period, nature and duratio 
of the association, whether the em- 
ployee or applicant was aware of th 


ubversive character of the organiza- 
ion at the time of such association, 
nd the nature of his activities in 
onnection with such organization. 
The welfare of the civil service, 
tpon the wisdom, imagination and 
orale of which the security of the 
Jnited States is dependent, requires 
hat all employees and all who may 
spire to become employees of the 
sovernment should not only be, but 
el, free to join, affiliate or associate 
vith, support or oppose any organi- 
ation, liberal or conservative, which 
not disloyal. 

| Persons holding beliefs calling for 


| change in our form of government 


December 17, 1947 
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through the use of force or other un- 
constitutional means, who indicate 
these beliefs by association or con- 
duct, and persons who demonstrate 
that their allegiance is primarily to 
some foreign power or influence, and 
that they desire to overthrow our 
Government, have no constitutional 
or moral right to remain in, or enter 
upon the service of our Nation, 
which must, now as always, rely for 
its security upon the loyalty of its 
civil servants. 

No person has an inherent or con- 
stitutional right to public employ- 
ment; public employment is a privi- 
lege, not a right. 


Loyatty Review Boarp 


Unirep States Civit Service CoMMIssION 


WasuincTon, D.C. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE OPERATIONS OF 
| THE LOYALTY REVIEW BOARD 


| 1. This Board shall be known as 
Jne Loyalty Review Board, and any 
teference to “the Board” herein shall 
aean such Loyalty Review Board. 


| 2. The Board shall be made up of 
‘nembers thereof who have hereto- 
fore been duly appointed, together 
Vrith such additional members as the 
J.S. Civil Service Commission may 
om time to time select and appoint. 


| 3. The officers of this Board shall 


ionsist of a chairman, two vice-chair- 


nen, and an executive secretary. 
DI 


| 


} 4. The chairman shall perform all 


} 


of the duties usually pertaining to 
the office of chairman, including pre- 
siding at Board meetings, supervis- 
ing the administrative work of the 
Board and conducting its corre- 
spondence. He shall be authorized to 
call special meetings of the Board 
and he shall call such meetings upon 
the written request of five members 
of the Board. The time and place of 
such meetings shall be fixed by the 
chairman. The chairman shall con- 
stitute such panels of the Board as 
may be necessary to conduct the 
hearings and is authorized to appoint 
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such committees as from time to 
time may be required to handle the 
work of the Board. The chairman 
may request either vice-chairman to 
assume the duties of the chairman in 
event of the absence of the chairman 
or his inability to act. All public an- 
nouncements by or on behalf of the 
Board shall be made by the chair- 
man. 

The duties of the vice-chairman, 
when acting in the place of the chair- 
man, shall be the same as the duties 
of the chairman. 

The executive secretary shall per- 
form all of the duties customarily 
performed by an executive secretary. 
He shall have immediate charge of 
all of the administrative duties of the 
Board under the direction of the 
chairman and shall have general re- 
sponsibility for advising and assist- 
ing the Board members and exercis- 
ing executive direction over the staff. 


5. A majority of all of the mem- 
bers of the Board shall constitute a 
quorum of the Board. A stenograph- 
ic record, whenever possible, shall be 
kept of the transactions of the Board 
in its meetings. 


6. The Board shall have the au- 
thority and responsibility: 

a) ‘To review cases involving loy- 
alty and to act on appeals and to 
make such advisory recommenda- 
tions with respect thereto to Depart- 
ments and Agencies as the Board 
shall duly approve. 

b) To make rules and regulations, 
not inconsistent with the provisions 
of the Executive Order, deemed 


necessary to implement statutes and 
executive orders relating to employee 
loyalty. 

c) To advise all Departments and 
Agencies on all problems relating to 
employee loyalty. 

d) To disseminate information 
pertinent to the employee loyalty 
program. 

e) To coordinate the employee 
loyalty policies and procedures of the 
several Departments and Agencies. | 

f) To make reports and to oe 
recommendations to the Civil Ser 
vice Commission. 


7. The following terms shall have 


the following meanings: 

a) “Applicant’—a person whe 
has applied for a position in the com 
petitive service but has not entered 
on duty. 

b) “Appointee”’—a person ap- 
pointed to the competitive service + 
or after October 1, 1947. | 

c) “Excepted employee”—a pee 
son appointed at any time to a posi- 
tion excepted from the competitive 
service. 


d) “Incumbent employee”—a per- 
son who entered on duty prior to 
October 1, 1947. 

e) “Preference eligible”—an em- 
ployee entitled to the benefits of Sec- 


tion 14 of the Veterans’ Preference 
Act of 1944, 


f) “Complete file’”—all reports of 
investigation or other inquiry, all 
charges and interrogatories, all tran- 
scripts of hearings and exhibits, all 
memoranda analyzing the evidence 


setting forth conclusions, findings, 
=commendations, determinations, 
ecisions, or other actions in cases 
d all affidavits, supporting docu- 
ents, correspondence or memoran- 
a in connection with the investiga- 
on, determination, decision and 
osing of any case or cases. 


8. Unless otherwise ordered by the 
ard, all hearings shall be held by 
anels of the Board, the decisions of 
hich shall be the decisions of the 
ard. Such panels of the Board 
all consist of not less than three 
embers designated by the chair- 
an. The chairman shall designate 
te Board member who shall be the 
residing member and it shall be the 
jaty of such presiding member to 
jake due report to the Board of all 
ts and proceedings of the said 
inel. 


9. The Board shall not consider 
ly appeal until the appellant shall 
ive exhausted all of his administra- 
ve remedies below. + 

The Board shall notify the Region- 
Loyalty Board or the employing 
epartment or Agency of all appeals, 
id thereupon the Regional Loyalty 
ard or the head of the employing 


the Board the complete file of the 

se in triplicate, unless otherwise or- 

red by the Board. 

No appeal shall be considered by 

ie Board or a panel of the Board 
less such appeal is filed with the 
ard within twenty calendar days 

iter the receipt of the notice by the 


ypellant of the final decision below 


jepartment or Agency shall furnish © 
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by the head of the Department or 
Agency or the Regional Loyalty 
Board, in the case of persons living 
within the continental limits of the 
United States, and within thirty cal- 
endar days in case of persons living — 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States. 

An appellant must submit all his 
evidence in hearings below, and a 
decision must be had thereon before 
this Board or a panel of the Board 
will consider any appeal. Cases on 
appeal shall be heard upon the com- 
plete file and on briefs submitted and 
oral arguments made by, or on be- 
half of the appellant, if desired, but 
the panel shall have the right, in its 
discretion, in exceptional cases, to 
permit additional evidence to be di- 
rectly presented to it in connection 
with a hearing of a particular appeal; 
and in such a case may question any 
person testifying before it or invite 
others to testify to the extent deemed 
advisable. 

When an appellant is granted a 
hearing, the executive secretary, in 
consultation with the presiding mem- 
ber of the panel, will set a time and 
place for the hearing as convenient 
to the appellant as circumstances 
reasonably permit and will make the 
necessary arrangements for such 
hearing. 

If a panel of the Board, either be- 
fore, during or after hearing an ap- 
peal, is of the opinion that further 
evidence should be taken or amplifi- 
cation of the record should be made 
below, it may remand the case for 
reconsideration and for the taking of 
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such further evidence as it may 
direct. 

No review by this Board of a deci- 
sion of a panel will be permitted ex- 
cept upon the concurrence of a ma- 
jority of all the members of the 
Board. 


10. All Board or panel hearings 
shall be private except that the ap- 
pellant and one attorney or repre- 
sentative of his choosing may be 
present at the hearing. A witness 
who is heard by a panel may be 
present only while testifying. Argu- 
ments either by or on behalf of the 
appellant may be made before the 
panel under such limitations as it 
may impose. 

Upon the decision of an appeal by 
a panel, the decision of the panel, to- 
gether with the complete file in- 
volved in the case, shall be transmit- 
ted to the executive secretary and by 
him transmitted to the proper off- 
cials below. 


11. a) The standard for the re- 
fusal of employment or the removal 
from employment in an Executive 
Department or Agency on grounds 
relating to loyalty shall be that, on all 
the evidence, reasonable grounds 
exist for belief that the person in- 
volved is disloyal to the Government 
of the United States. The panel shall 
reach its decision on consideration of 
the complete file, arguments, brief 
and testimony presented to it. 


6) Among the activities and asso- 
ciations of an applicant or employee 
which may be considered in connec- 
tion with the determination of dis- 


loyalty may be one or more of tl 
following: 

(1) Sabotage, espionage, or a 
tempts or preparations therefor, « 
knowingly associating with spies « 
saboteurs; | 

(2) Treason or sedition or adv 
cacy thereof; | 


(3) Advocacy of revolution 

force or violence to alter the te 
tional form of government of 
United States; 


(4) Intentional, unauthorized di 
closure to any person, under circu 
stances which may indicate disloy 
ty to the United States, of docume 
or information of a confidential 
non-public character obtained by d 
person making the disclosure as 
result of his employment by the Ga 
ernment of the United States, « 
prior to his employment; 


(5) Performing or attempting 
perform his duties, or otherwise ac 
ing, so as to serve the interests of a! 
other government in preference | 
the interests of the United States. | 

(6) Membership in,  affiliatic 
with or sympathetic association wi 
any foreign or domestic organi 
tion, association, movement, gro 
or combination of persons, desi 
nated by the Attorney General | 
totalitarian, fascist, communist, | 
subversive, or as having adopted 
policy of advocating or approvit 
the commission of acts of force | 
violence to deny other persons the 
rights under the Constitution of t! 
United States, or as seeking to all 
the form of government of t 
| 


fited States by unconstitutional 
ans. 
puch membership, affiliation or 


{sion as to the action which is to be 
en in a particular case. 


12. Strict legal rules of evidence 
tll not be applied at hearings, but 
jsonable bounds shall be main- 
hed as to competency, relevancy 


i materiality. 


3. Testimony shall be given un- 
§ oath or affirmation. 


j 4. The Board shall, as it deems 


hessary from time to time, post- 


}STABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT 
AND AGENCY LOYALTY BOARDS 
'm accordance with Executive Or- 
+ 9835 the head of each Depart- 
int and Agency shall establish a 
ipartment or Agency Loyalty 
lard, each of which shall be com- 
led of not less than three impartial 
isons of the Department or Agen- 
concerned, whose duties it shall 
to adjudicate loyalty cases involv- 
incumbent and excepted em- 
byees. 
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audit the files on loyalty cases de- 
cided by the employing Department 
or Agency or by Regional Loyalty 
Board. 

The Board shall have the right, in 
its discretion, to review on its own 
motion any determination or deci- 
sion made by any Department or 
Agency Loyalty Board or Regional 
Loyalty Board or any head of an 
employing Department or Agency, 
even though no appeal has been 
taken. 


15. The Board shall, from time to 
time, call upon the Departments and 
Agencies for such reports as it may 
deem necessary or desirable in con- 
nection with the loyalty program. 


DIRECTIVES TO THE DEPARTMENTS AND 
AGENCIES: CASES OF INCUMBENT AND 
EXCEPTED EMPLOYEES 

DIRECTIVE | 


In performing their duties, the 
members of the Boards should avoid 
the attitude of the prosecutor and 
should always bear in mind and 
make clear to all concerned that the 
proceedings are in the nature of an 
investigation and not of a prosecu- 
tion. 


(Hereafter the word “Agency” 
shall be construed as including De- 
partments, Commissions, Boards and 
Corporations as well as Agencies.) 
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ISSUANCE OF PROCEDURAL 
INSTRUCTIONS 


The head of each Agency shall 
prescribe procedures for the adjudi- 
cation of loyalty cases on incumbent 
and excepted employees within the 
Agency which shall be consistent 
with the Executive Order and the 
directives herein contained, and shall 
be submitted to the Loyalty Review 
Board for its approval. 


SUSPENSION AND REMOVAL 


In order to obtain uniformity and 
coordination of policies and proce- 
dures among the several Agencies 
and to afford equal treatment to vet- 
erans and non-veterans, employing 
Agencies should not suspend any 
employee until after initial deter- 
mination of an unfavorable nature 
has been made by a Board, except in 
cases seriously threatening national 


DIRECTIVE Il 
INITIAL CONSIDERATION OF LOYALTY CASES 


STANDARD 


The standard for the refusal of 
employment or the removal from 
employment in an Executive Depart- 
ment or Agency on grounds relating 
to loyalty under Executive Order 
9835 shall be that, on all the evi- 
dence, reasonable grounds exist for 
belief that the person involved is dis- 
loyal to the Government of the 
United States. The decision shall be 
reached after consideration of the 
complete file, arguments, briefs and 
testimony presented. 


security. After the initial deter. 
tion of an unfavorable nature 
been made, the work and pay s 
of the employee, whether a pre: 
ence eligible or not, should be gp 
erned by the instructions on paj 
S1-13 and S1-14 of the Federal Hi 


sonnel Manual. 


| 
RESIGNATION AFTER ADVERSE 
ADJ UDICATION 


In cases not seriously threaten) 
national security, a Board, with 
approval of the head of the Ager 
after hearing and determination 
an unfavorable nature, if mitigat 
circumstances are found, may pe 
resignation instead of recomm 
ing suspension or removal. In casq 
such resignation, immediate n 
shall be given to the Civil Sery 
Commission, accompanied by 
complete file of the case. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONSIDERATIC 
OF LOYALTY CASES | 


All cases in which a report o 
loyalty investigation is received ‘ 
be referred for consideration to 
Agency Loyalty Board consisting: 
not less than three persons, wh 
shall take action on every case so. 
ferred. 

It is advisable that the head of 
Agency provide for each hearing 
fore its Board, a representative 
the Agency (a legal officer, if p 
ticable) who, subject to the direct 


e Board, will assist in the prepa- 
on of the charges and in the pres- 
ion of the case to the Board. 
representative should be thor- 


at he may competently prepare 
} present the issues involved, ex- 


|, URING ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


e Board shall examine the re- 
of investigation and may re- 
#t further investigation if such 
fon appears to be necessary. 
fenever practicable, such request 
be specific as to the additional 
rmation required. 

the Board deems it advisable or 
ssary to obtain clarification of 
in matters from the employee 
2r investigation prior to reaching 
nclusion, the employee may be 
[tioned by an interrogatory issued 
he Board. 


[AKING INITIAL DETERMINATION 
BEFORE HEARING 


the Board shall consider the re- 
s of investigation in the light of 
Standard as set forth above and 
| determine whether such reports 
rant a finding clearly favorable 
|e individual or appear to call for 
her processing of the case with 
»=w to possible removal action. 

pthe Board reaches a clearly fa- 
tble conclusion, it shall so deter- 
> and recommend to the appro- 
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priate officer that favorable action be 
taken. 

If the Board determines that such 
reports do not warrant a findin 
clearly favorable to the individual, 
the procedures set forth herein shall 
be followed. 


ACTION WHERE INITIAL CONSIDERATION 
INDICATES THAT A FINDING OF 
REMOVAL MAY BE WARRANTED 


In all cases in which the evidence 
indicates that removal action may be 
warranted, the Board shall serve the 
incumbent or excepted employee 
with a notice in writing stating the 
charges against him in factual detail, 
setting forth with particularity the 
facts and circumstances relating to 
the charges so far as security consid- 
erations will permit, in order to en- 
able the employee to submit his an- 
swer, defense or explanation, and of 
the proposed removal action. This 
notice shall be given to the employee 
at least thirty calendar days in ad- 
vance of the effective date of the pro- 
posed removal action, except as pro- 
vided on page S1-13 of the Federal 
Personnel Manual. The notice shall 
give the employee the information 
required on page 6. 


CONTENTS OF NOTICE OF PRO- 
POSED REMOVAL ACTION 
The notice of proposed removal 
action required on page 5 shall state 
to the employee: 


(1) The charges against him in 
factual detail, setting forth with par- 
ticularity the facts and circumstances 
relating to the charges so far as secu- 
rity considerations will permit, in or- 
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der to enable the employee to submit 
his answer, defense or explanation. 


(2) His right to answer the 
charges in writing, under oath or 
affirmation, within a specified rea- 
sonable period of time, not less than 
ten (10) calendar days from the date 
of the receipt by the employee of the 
notice. 

(3) His right to have an adminis- 
trative hearing on the charges before 
a Loyalty Board in the Agency, upon 
his request. 

(4) His right to appear before 
such Board personally, to be repre- 
sented by counsel or representative 
of his own choosing, and to present 
evidence in his behalf. 

(5) The work and pay status in 
which he will be carried during the 
period of the notice and until the de- 
termination of the Agency Loyalty 
Board. 

(6) [In case of veteran preference 
eligibles.] The fact that the proposed 
removal action will not become effec- 
tive in less than thirty (30) calendar 
days from the date of receipt by the 
employee of the notice. 

(7) The authority or authorities 
(Executive Order and statute if ap- 


plicable) under which the notice 
being sent. 


DETERMINATION OF CASE 
After giving the employee 
foregoing notice, the Board sk 
proceed as follows: | 


a) If the incumbent or excep 
employee does not reply to the no 
within the time specified by | 
Agency, the Board shall consider 
case on the complete file and ree¢ 
mend action to the appropriate « 
cer, _4 

b) If the incumbent or excep 
employee answers the charges: 
writing but does not request a he 
ing, the Board shall then consi 
the case on the complete file (ine 
ing such answer) and recomms 
action to the appropriate officer. 


c) If the incumbent or excep 
employee requests a hearing bef 
the Board, a time and place for s1 
hearing shall be set by the Board 
convenient to the employee as 
cumstances permit, and he shall 
allowed a reasonable time to asst 
ble his witnesses and prepare his 
fense. This hearing shall be c 
ducted in accordance with the pr 
sions of Directive III. 


DIRECTIVE III 


MANNER OF CONDUCTING HEARINGS BEFORE 
AGENCY LOYALTY BOARDS 


Hearings before the Boards shall 
be conducted in an orderly manner 
and in a serious, businesslike atmos- 


phere of dignity and decorum. The 


conduct of the Board members s 
be characterized by fairness, imy 
tiality and cooperativeness. 

It is recommended that the h 
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wg begin with the reading of the 
x of charges and interrogatories, 
1y. The employee shall thereupon 
informed of his right to partic- 
“fe in the hearing, be represented 
-ounsel and present witnesses in 


behalf. 


. ADMISSIBILITY OF EVIDENCE 


‘ted as to competency, relevancy 
} materiality. 


REQUIREMENT OF OATH 
OR AFFIRMATION 


PRESENTATION OF EVIDENCE 


Both the Government and the em- 
4yee may introduce such evidence 
the Board may deem proper in the 
(iticular case. 

dhe Board shall take into consid- 
ition the fact that the employee 
dy have been handicapped in his 
ilense by the non-disclosure to him 
:onfidential information or by the 
i#< of opportunity to cross-examine 
fsons constituting such sources of 
jormation. 


RECORDING OF TESTIMONY 


‘Testimony at the hearing shall be 
jorded and transcribed and shall 
| made a permanent part of the 
jord in the case. The transcript 
iW include a copy of the charges 
of the interrogatories, if any. 


Whenever possible, the testimony 
shall be taken verbatim and shall be 
transcribed. The employee personal- 
ly or by his counsel or representative 
shall be entitled to inspect the tran- 
script and, upon request, shall be 
furnished with a copy of the tran- 
script. 

In cases in which it is not practi- 
cable to record the testimony verba- 
tim, the Board shall make suitable 
notes of the relevant portions of the 
testimony. At the conclusion of the 
hearing, these notes shall be sum- 
marized and when agreed to in 
writing by all parties concerned, the 
summary shall constitute part or all, 
as the case may be, of the transcript 
of the hearing. If the members of the 
Board and the employee cannot 
agree on the summary, the summary 
prepared by the Board and such 
written exceptions thereto as the em- 
ployee may seasonably file with the 
Board shall constitute all or part, as 
the case may be, of the transcript, 
and such summary and exceptions 
shall be considered in connection 
with the making of the determina- 
tion. 

Reporting of testimony given at 
hearings shall be done by a person or 
persons designated by the Board. No 
other transcripts shall be made. 


ATTENDANCE AT HEARINGS 


Hearings shall be private. Attend- 
ance shall be limited to representa- 
tives of the Agency who are directly 
connected with the adjudication of 
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the case, representatives of the Loyal- 
ty Review Board, and the incumbent 
or excepted employee concerned, his 
counsel or representative, and the 
witness who is testifying. 


DIRECTIVE IV 
DETERMINATIONS, APPEALS, AND ADVISORY 


DETERMINATION AFTER HEARINE 
After the incumbent or excefj 
employee has been given a hear! 
by the Board, the Board 3 


promptly make its determination 


| 
\ 


RECOMMENDATIONS | 


RECORDS OF DETERMINATIONS 

The determination by the Board 

shall be made in writing and shall 

be signed by the members of the 

Board. It shall state merely the action 

taken and shall be made a permanent 
part of the file in every case. 

APPEALS TO HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 
AND AGENCIES 

When the Board has reached a de- 
termination after charges have been 
made, the Board or the appropriate 
officer shall serve a notice to that 
effect in writing on the employee. If 
the determination is unfavorable, the 
notice shall also inform the employee 
that he has a right to appeal from the 
Board‘s action to the head of the em- 
ploying Agency, or to such person or 
persons as may be designated by such 
head, and shall inform him of the 
procedure to be followed in making 
the appeal. A specified reasonable 
period of time, not less than ten cal- 
endar days from the date of receipt 
by the employee of the notice of the 
determination, shall be allowed the 
employee to appeal. 

If the employee does not appeal 
from the determination, the Board 
shall transmit its determination to 
the appropriate officer. 


All incumbent and excepted ¢ 
ployees in whose case an unfavora 
determination has been made un} 
Executive Order 9835, whether 
ered by Section 14 of the ee 
Preference Act or not, shall 
assured the right of appeal to 
head of the Agency or to such pe 
or persons as may be designated 
such head, from the adverse de 
mination of the Board. This righ 
in addition to, and not in lieu of, | 
rights accorded to preference — 
gibles under the provisions of § 
tion 14 of the Veterans’ Prefere: 


Act. | 
HEARING BEFORE AGENCY HEAD 


The head of the employing Ag 
cy or such person or persons as 
may designate, shall have the rig 
in hearing such appeal, to fix - 
scope and extent of such hear 
but, in all cases, the employee st 
have the right to be present with 
attorney or representative and to 
heard therein. In all such hearin 
the provisions of Directive III st 
govern, so far as practicable witl 
the scope of the hearing as fixed 
the head of the employing Agenc 


Np LEGAL EFFECT OF ADVISORY 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


‘the President expects that loyalty 
feles, procedures, and standards 
be uniformly applied in the ad- 
cation of loyalty cases by the sev- 
| Agencies, and the responsibility 
coordinating the program and 
ing uniformity has been placed 
he Loyalty Review Board. The 
immendations of the Civil Serv- 
{Commission in cases of employ- 
overed by Section 14 of the Vet- 
iis’ Preference Act of 1944 are 
: datory, and the loyalty of em- 
fees not covered by Section 14 
fild be judged by the same stand- 
}. Therefore, if uniformity is to 
ihttained it is necessary that the 
I of an Agency follow the recom- 
dation of the Loyalty Review 


Ird in all cases. 


il 


WHO MAY APPEAL 


y incumbent or excepted em- 
yee including veterans covered by 
‘ion 14 of the Veterans’ Prefer- 
hs Act of 1944, veterans not so cov- 
H, and non-veterans, may appeal 
‘mn an unfavorable determination 
tthe head of the Agency. The ap- 
of an employee covered by Sec- 
h 14 of the Veterans’ Preference 
» of 1944 to the Civil Service 
mmission will be heard by the 
yalty Review Board. 
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RECORD ON APPEAL TO LOYALTY 
REVIEW BOARD 

When an appeal is made to the 
Loyalty Review Board, the employ- 
ing Agency shall furnish said Board 
the complete file of the case in tripli- 
cate, unless otherwise ordered by said 
Board. The complete file shall con- 
tain all reports of investigation or 
other inquiry, all charges and inter- 
rogatories, all transcripts of hearings 
and exhibits, all memoranda analyz- 
ing the evidence or setting forth con- 
clusions, findings, recommendations, 
determinations, decisions, or other 
actions in cases and all affidavits, sup- 
porting documents, correspondence 
or memoranda in connection with 
the investigation, determination, de- 
cision and closing of any case or 
cases. 


DIRECTIVE V 
APPEALS TO THE LOYALTY REVIEW BOARD 


TIME LIMIT 


If an incumbent or excepted em- 
ployee elects to appeal to the Loyalty 
Review Board or to the Civil Service 
Commission, the appeal must be filed 
in writing within twenty calendar 
days after the receipt of the notice by 
the employee of the final decision by 
the head of the Agency in the case of 
persons living within the continental 
limits of the United States, and with- 
in thirty calendar days in the case of 
persons living outside the continental 
limits of the United States. 
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WHERE APPEALS MAY BE FILED 


Notice of appeals of incumbent or 
excepted employees who are not 
covered by Section 14 of the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act of 1944 shall 
be sent to the Loyalty Review Board, 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Room 792 Apex Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. Notice of ap- 
peals of employees who are covered 
by said section of the Veterans’ Pref- 
erence Act of 1944 shall be sent to 


the Civil Service Commission, Was 
ington 25, D.C., directly or throu 
the Regional Oihee of said Com 

sion in which such employee’s offic 
station is located. | 


NOTIFICATION TO AGENCY 


| 
If an employee sends notice of 
appeal to the Loyalty Review Boa 
or to the Civil Service Commi 
he shall forthwith give notice ther 


to the head of the Agency. / 


DIRECTIVE VI 
RECORDS, FILES, AND REPORTS 


The following instructions are 
issued to enable the Loyalty Review 
Board to carry out its responsibilities 
for: 


(1) Coordinating the employee 
loyalty policies and procedures of 
the several Agencies; 


(2) Making reports and submit- 
ting recommendations to the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The Agencies shall mairitain at 
Washington, D.C., or other location 
of the central office of the Agency, a 
complete record of all loyalty cases 
under Executive Order 9835, in such 
fashion that such records can be 
made available to representatives of 
the Loyalty Review Board for in- 
spection and review in connection 
with the work of that Board. 

When cases are closed, the Agen- 
cies shall maintain at Washington, 
D.C., or other location of the central 
office of the Agency, the complete 


files in all cases adjudicated un 
Executive Order 9835, in such fas 
ion that these files can be made ava 
able to representatives of the Loyal 
Review Board for inspection and » 
view in connection with the work 
that Board. 

Agencies having the power 
summary removal shall maintain 
Washington, D.C., or other locatie 
of the central office of the Agenc 
such records as will enable the Age 
cy to furnish the Loyalty Revie 
Board, upon request, complete st 
tistics regarding actions taken und 
the power of summary removal. 

The Agencies shall furnish su 
reports as may be required from tir 
to time by the Loyalty Review Boar 


SAFEGUARDING CONFIDENTIAL 
INFORMATION 
It shall be the duty and responsib 
ity of the heads of the several Age 


cies, and of persons designated / 


em, to insure the physical security 
tall files of loyalty cases. No persons 
ner than the head of the Agency or 
{sons designated by him shall have 
less to the contents of the files, in- 
.ding reports of investigations. 

(Confidential sources of informa- 


gtnesses referred to in the reports 
jall not be disclosed to any person 


SPOSITION OF FILES OF EMPLOYEES 
WHO RESIGN OR TRANSFER 
he files in cases of incumbent or 
icepted employees who leave the 
yderal service while their cases are 
g processed in the employing 
zency shall be sent forthwith to the 
bvil Service Commission, which 
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shall take such precautions as may 
be necessary for the general protec- 
tion of the Federal service. The pro- 
cedure to be followed in cases of 
persons who transfer to another Fed- 
eral Agency shall be governed by the 
provisions of Chapter I 2 of the Fed- 
eral Personnel Manual. 


1 The “Directives to the Regional Loy- 
alty Boards for the Cases of Applicants and 
Appointees in the Competitive Service’’ are 
not included in this supplement. These 
directives for new employees are based upon 
the same policies and principles as the direc- 
tives for present employees, though the pro- 
cedures and techniques for handling cases 
vary in certain respects. Copies of these di- 
rectives for applicants may be obtained from 
the regional offices of the United States 
Civil Service Commission or by writing to 
the United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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